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Editorial — 


WE PETITION 


—the Administration and the new 85th Congress to face the American Indian problem and its meaning. 

Looked at through a haze of national wish-fulfillment, it is only the little question of 450,000 stiff-necked people who would 
have no trouble if they would simply stop being Indians. Seen this way, the Indian question is hardly an item for Governmental 
agenda that will include the authorization to send armed forces to block Soviet imperialism. 

Looked at squarely, the Indian problem is a problem of conquest and colonialism, deeply involving us and our ideal of 
ourselves as a nation. It is a problem of 200-odd native communities, patiently seeking a way to remain Indian in America and to 
be American although Indian. 

The time has almost run out in which we may magnanimously decide that Indian communities are American communities 
and have the right to survive and prosper in our country. This statement, unfortunately, is not rhetorical. It is literally true that, 
because of the rapid alienation of Indian land in the Great Plains and Northwest, many of the Indian communities are disappearing 
from under the feet of the Indian people. For nearly four years now, as this newsletter tells, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been 
talking strongly and acting languidly about bringing economic development to reservation areas. In the sc:ae period 1,600,000 
acres of Indian land have passed out of Indian ownership. 

The cruel situation should be met with humane measures by the Administration and Congress. The warmhearted American 
electorate will not be more niggardly with the dispossessed American Indians than with the dispossessed Hungarians. The United 
States is well able to take care of both and to support an economic aid program in the Middle East to boot. 

The Interior Department, through its Bureau of Indian Affairs, has it in its power—today, this minute, without legisla- 
tion by Congress—to declare a moratorium on the sale of Indian land to non-Indians. In declaring such a moratorium the Bureau 
would not be relinquishing its theory that individual Indians should be free to sell their allotments. For the Bureau—also at 
this very moment—has it in its power to extend credit to impoverished tribes to help them bry up land which individual 
members wish to sell. ‘fhe policy which not merely allows but encourages the loss of Indian lands is the Bureau’s own, and the 
Connissioner of Indian Affairs can change it by placing his signature on a piece of paper. 

Many thoughtful friends of the Indian people have a traumatic response when the word /and is mentioned in connection with 
ladian..xcomamic. problems. These. people recall the tragically unsuccessful efforts to.make dirt-farmers out of Indians, and 
think that those who now want Indian land kept in Indian ownership want all Indians to farm a living out of the soil. We 
beseech them to think of land in another way, as we do when we urge that its alienation be halted. 

To us, indian land is two things: it is the physical ground on which the Indian communities rest just as Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, is the physical ground on which a community—of non-farmers, be it noted—rests. It is also the Indian’s business 
capital, without which there can be no community development. In the Southwest, the Bureau cannot approve the sale of Indian 
lands, because they are still held by the tribes in common; there, plans for economic and industrial development are going ahead 
in tribal communities whose size is stable. In asking for a moratorium on Indian land sales, we are therefore referring to the Great 
Plains and other allotted areas, and asking that the tribal communities of these areas be stabilized. Economic development will not 
come out of the land, but it must happen on it. Modern planning cannot be done for a commuity which is infinitely shrinking. 
The city of Yonkers in New York State has plans for its survival, despite the loss of the world’s largest carpet factory, and for its 
expansion as an industrial center. Such plans would be ludicrous if every time a local citizen sold his property, that property ceased 
to be part of Yonkers. Yet, when an Indian sells his allotted land to a non-Indian, that land ceases to be part of the Indian 
community. 

The necessary first step in any economic development program for the Indian communities is the moratorium on Indian 
land sales and extension of credit to Indian tribes in order that they may buy up land which individual Indians want to sell. 
Perhaps the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, now that he works under a new Secretary of the Interior, the Hon. Fred A. Seaton, 
will take the action. Since it is the Commissioner's stated objective to bring economic development to Indian areas, it is difficult to 
understand how he can continue in his failure to do so. It is possible that he may continue, however, advancing the argument 
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that he must act under a mandate of the 83rd Congress, which hardly anyone remembers and only the Indian Bureau cherishes, 
ordering the termination of Federal services to the Indian tribes as rapidly as possible. 

The 85th Congress should recognize the fact that this mandate—contained in H.Con.Res.108—has too long been used to 
justify Indian Bureau action and inaction. Congress, it is hoped, will repeal H.Con.Res.108 early in the present session and replace 
it with Senator Murray's $.Con.Res.3, a bill calling for an American Indian Point IV Program. This resolution declares it to be the 
will of Congress that the Bureau undertake “full-scale economic development of Indian communities,” without “exacting term- 
ination of Federal protection of Indian property or of any other Indian rights as its price.” The text of the resolution is printed 
in full in this newsletter. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs have the authority, then, to stop the passage of 
Indian land into non-Indian hands; and if they do not exercise this authority voluntarily, Congress can instruct them to exercise 
it. The Secretary and the Commissioner can ask Congress to authorize an American Indiar Point IV Program; and if they do 


not ask for the authorization, Congress has the power to present it to them. 


The opportunity for constructive action is plain as day as the new Government year begins, and we wait prayerfully to see 
whether Congress and the Interior Department will compete to take the initiative or compete to evade it. 





The Rate of Indian Land Loss 


OLIVER LA FARGE 
(Summary of a report to the Board of Directors of the 
Association on American Indian Affairs, November 20, 1956.) 


Everywhere we turn we find ourselves back to Indian 
economy. It is my personal feeling that throughout the allotted 
Indian country, and especially in the northern areas, the eco- 
nomic situation is critical and, unless remedied, will frustrate 
all other plans for Indian advancement. 

We are hearing a great deal of talk from the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs about a 3-point program for Indians, 
in which there is considerable emphasis on economic develop- 
ment. Unfortunately, when we turn from words to acts, we 
can find almost no positive action by the Bureau beneficial 
to Indian economy, but a good deal of action to the contrary 
effect. Word has reached me belatedly, for example, that the 
Bureau finally consummated its plan to close down the little 
garment factory at Flandreau, South Dakota, upon which the 
economy of the Santee Sioux depended in large part. This was 
done within days of assurances the Commissioner gave us 
personally that everything possible would be done to keep 
it running. 

Land is a vital element in Indian economy. Tribal lands 
seem to be safe at present, but what is happening to individu- 
ally held allotted lands is really alarming. Four years ago there 
were 13,500,000 acres of allotted land. In the last four years, 
1,600,000 acres—just under 12%—have been taken out of 
trust. The apparent rate is a fraction short of 3% per annum, 
which if continued would be enough to destroy the Indian 
estate outside of the unallotted Southwest in short order; 
actually, the average rate of loss is held down by the special 
circumstances of the last year, discussed below. For the three 
earlier years it works out at well over 4%, nearly reaching 5%. 

At Pine Ridge in South Dakota, where the Oglala Sioux 
verge on despair, 23,000 acres were sold in fiscal 1955. It will 
take very few more years of the present policy to reduce that 
reservation and the Minnesota reservations to economic use- 
lessness. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in a memorandum 
issued last April, called upon the tribes to work out plans for 
their own help, and by implication, made fairly explicit in 
practice, told them that the Indian Bureau would not help 
them to retain land until such plans were made. Until plans 
are made and approved, the erosion of the land upon which 


the plazs must be largely based will continue. The general 
way in which the policy works may be seen in the present 
situation on the Fort Hall Reservation in Idaho. The Shoshone- 
Bannock Indians there developed a plan, which was not 
acceptable to the Bureau. Yet the Bureau later made a loan 
of about $160,000 to the Tribe, a part of which the Tribe 
intended to use for land purchase. Six months after the loan 
was made, the Area Director froze the loan, alleging that the 
Tribe had been remiss in collecting delinquent outstanding 
loans. In spite of urgent pleas from the Council that the 
Bureau allow no Indian land to be sold to non-Indians, the 
Bureau went ahead with two small sales and has thus far 
refused to make a commitment on a land sale moratorium. 

Bearing directly upon development of Indian economy 
and the particular matter of retention of land is the status 
ot the Indian Revolvirg Loan Fund. It is highly significant 
that last year a balance in the Fund of $6,900,000 lay idle, 
which has now increased to $7,800,000. 

In a few instances where tribes have had money of their 
own, the Bureau has gone along with their efforts at self-help. 
The Bureau supported the Yakimas of Washington in the 
various steps that tribe had to take to purchase lands that had 
passed out of Indian ownership, or were about to pass out 
of it, and retain them in trust status. So also, the Navajos 
have ample tribal fuads, and the Bureau has cooperated with 
the tribe in its self-financed industrial development schemes. 

During the fiscal year 1956, there was a drop in the 
highly accelerated rate of sale of Indian land, from 521,000 
acres in fiscal year 1955 to 255,000, according to informal 
Bureau figures, in 1956. This drop may in part be due to the 
partial reversal in policy on sale of key allotments brought 
about by our protest and suggestions in 1955, but is also 
largely due to the bad financial year experienced by cattlemen 
in the northern Plains. They simply have not had the funds 


with which to buy all the Indian land that was available. 
The number of acres sold decreased, the number of trans- 
actions held steady at slightly over 2,300, and the nature of 
these transactions is significant. In fiscal 1955, 568 parcels of 
fee-patented land were sold, and there were 1741 “supervised” 
sales; in 1956, the patent sales numbered 502, “supervised” 
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sales 1839. Supervised sales are sales of land of admittedly 
non-competent Indians, which in most cases means fractionated 
heirship lands. Here we see the acceleration of an automatic 
process which, if not checked, must destroy the remaining 
Indian estate as surely, literally, as death. 

Delegates of the Association on American Indian Affairs 
had a long discussion with the Commissioner and his staff 
last April. All our representations concerning the current rate 
of land loss were countered by the assertion that he would 
consider a moratorium only if the economic studies he desired 
were made, or were being made. If the American Indian 
Research a which he caused to be set up for this 
purpose, could receive funds and go into action, he might stop 
the existing erosion of allotted lands, but not until then. As 
far as we can find out, the corporation is entirely inactive, and 


not even distantly in sight of obtaining operating funds. 

Similarly, in testifying before the Senate Labor Committee 
on the proposed Depressed Areas Bill, the Commissioner clung 
for a long time to the position that Indians should not be 
included in the assistance the bills were to provide to econom- 
ically handicapped areas of the United States until after the 
American Indian Research Corporation was operating. Thus, 
according to Bureau reasoning, Indian economy may not be 
aided, and the land base may not be protected from ruin, until 
certain entirely arbitrary conditions are met, which the Bureau 
has been unable to cause to be met. The Senate Committee, 
however, followed the suggestions of Indians and their friends, 
and inserted suitable language in the Depressed Areas Bill to 
include Indians. The Bill itself was not enacted by the 84th 
but may be enacted by the 85th Congress. 





The Vanishing Homeland 


W. O. ROBERTS 
(Summary of an article by the recently retired Director of 
the Aberdeen, S.D. office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs) 


There is nationwide feeling in regard to the American 
Indians. The melting pot has not entirely conquered and 
dissipated the Indian will. For many years it was my privilege 
to serve as chief field representative of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and from this vantage point I learned much 
about the Indians and the frustrations that engulf them. 

Consider the Sioux. In the Dakotas the taking of land 
from Indian ownership is proceeding at an accelerated rate. 
The sale of Indian reservation land was authorized by an Act 
of Congress in 1910. Sales were stimulated by the First World 
War and continued through the 1920's. Alarmed by these sales 
and by the already vast losses of the Indians, Congress in 1934 
passed the Indian Reorganization Act which, among other 
things, provided authority for tribes to acauire land from its 
individual members who might need to sell it. The Secretary 
of the Interior, by official order in the same year, also declared 
that no individually owned Indian land could be sold, except 
in severe need. This order has since been repealed. The policy 
now seems to be reversed, the Indian Service being staffed with 
an efficient real estate corps devoted to the appraisal and sale 
of Indian trust property. 

Of course it is technically true that every sale of Indian 
land originates with the application of the Indian owner 
himself. A sale could not be made without the Indian’s signa- 
ture. However, it is equally true that strong pressute is put 
on the Indian landowner, in most cases, to make him want to 
sell his land. This pressure is artful, persuasive and almost 
invariably successful. The only possible curb to the avalanche 
of sales would be a strong land policy by the Department of 
the Interior. 

The Indian petitions his Superintendent to advertise his 
land for sale if he, the Indian, is “incompetent,” and to grant 
a patent in fee if he is “competent.” It is not at all unusual 
for the white would-be-purchaser or his attorney to work out 
an agreement with the Indian in advance, including a banker- 
like use of the money. The results rarely stack up with the 
plans, however. Invariably the Indian gets a good price for his 
land, because land is in demand in Dakota; but just as surely, 
the Indian must use up the money for living expenses. In a 
few months it is gone, and the land is gone, together with 
the income he had been getting previously from leasing it. 


The Indian will then camp around some town or the Agency, 
living in a tent or an orange-crate and paper shanty, dependent 
on relief from the Agency office. Agency records show that as 
the Indians’ land holdings grow smaller, the relief rolls grow 
larger. 

Tribes are empowered by Act of Congress to acquire lands 
from individual Indians who wish to sell, taking title in the 
name of the tribe and paying for it from tribal funds. How- 
ever, the success of this policy, like any other Government 
program, depends on the attitude of the administrative officers 
handling it. If a Commissioner favors a policy of withdrawal 
of Federal supervision of Indian affairs, the best way to 
accomplish it is through the sale of the Indians’ property. 
Obviously, allowing a tribe to buy land from its individual 
members is not withdrawal. 

Tribal officials in the Dakota country are deeply concerned 
about the loss of Indian lands. They know that when an 
individual has sold his land and used up the money he does 
not stop being an Indian. He simply becomes a landless Indian. 
The loss of his land adds nothing to his ability or desire to 
achieve integration into the ways of the white man. He has 
lost his home and the income he formerly had been enjoying 
through leasing his land. He feels frustrated, discouraged. 
Tribal leaders are fully aware that this experience is a severe 
drawback to the Indian's achievement of any permanent 
advantage wherever he may then live. The tribal leaders see 
land, only recently sold to a non-Indian, equipped with a good 
home, outbuildings, fences and a fine herd of white-face cattle. 
And they see the Indian, land and money gone, begging for 
a handout at the Agency office, increasingly dependent on the 
Government for his very existence. The leaders fear for their 
people. 

It serves no good purpose to lay the blame for Indian 
poverty and disease on race prejudice. Dramatizing specific 
cases of this nature does the Indian no good. On the contrary, 
it may make a community even less tolerant of the landless 
Indians who come to it. For example, a certain town recently 
“invited” Indians to stay away from it. This town is not near 
any Indian reservation. It boasts much civic pride and tourist 
appeal. A few years ago a half-dozen or so Indian families 
moved in and camped on an area adjacent to a residential 
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section. They pitched their tents, unloaded their dilapidated 
old cars | set up the existence of the un-placed Indian. 
Garbage disposal was via the tent-flap. There was no “outdoor 
plumbing,” just outdoors. Young Indians, frequently roaring 

, banged their jalopies in and out at all hours of the 
night. Finally, the town authorities told the Indians to leave. 
The homeless Indians moved on. 

The Indians must not, however, be written off. Of course, 
if they are abandoned by the Government before they can take 
their place in a community, there is trouble, and it matters 
little whether the abandonment is by termination of Federal 
services or by the more subtle means of selling out their home- 
steads. It should not be assumed that relocation off the 
reservation of a partially acculturated Indian family solves 
much, if anything; it merely transfers the same problems to 
another locality. But there is a way out. The problems of the 
American Indians with their white neighbors lie in the field of 
sociology. Education, not politics or expediency, is the answer. 

Indian rights—and there are Indian rights—are bound up 
in Indian ways. These are dissolving, but slowly. The Indians 
of the United States comprise about two hundred more or less 
intact tribes. The fissures separating these original and native 


Americans from the majority are there largely because the 
Indians want to be Indians. They are as proud of their race 
and their ancient traditions as the proudest Anglo Saxon is of 
his. Indians, nonetheless, are willing and eager to be taught. 
They possess intelligence, and can learn and do anything 
anyone else can do. But they cannot swallow at one dose the 
technology, the mores, the ambition of a thousand generations. 
Euthenics should guide the Federal Government. Transferring 
Indian affairs by arbitrary means to states and non-Indian 
communities cannot be the answer. It is no kindness to the 
Indians, nor a solution of their problems to advocate it. 

The President has several times indicated his interest in 
constructive treatment of our American Indians. Public 
spirited people everywhere throughout the nation want to see 
justice done. But it is getting late for this in the Dakotas. 
When the Indians’ land is gone, then the problem will no 
longer be one of integration there, and will become a not 
very inspiring problem in public relief. 

Although thought of by many Americans as “the vanish- 
ing race,” as a matter of fact the Indians are rapidly increasing 
in number. It is their homeland that is vanishing. 








A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 
85th Congress, Ist Session 


AN AMERICAN INDIAN POINT IV PROGRAM 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


WHEREAS it is the understanding of Congress that its responsibility in the American Indian problem cannot be fulfilled by 
dispersal of Indian communities, but by the continuous development of their human and economic potential; and 


WHEREAS it is recognized that Indian communities cannot be considered to have reached the American level of well-being until 
the principles of consent of the governed, self-determination, and local self-government are operative, nor until Indian 
opportunities in economy, education, and health are measurably equal to those of their fellow citizens; and 


WHEREAS the American “point 4 program,” as it has been applied successfully in underdeveloped areas of the world, reveals 
tested techniques whereby American Indian communities may be so developed: Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), that the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall be, by 
definition, an agency to assist American Indian communities to reach the level of well-being enjoyed by other communities in 
the United States, and the governing program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall be an American Indian point 4 program. 


It is declared to be the sense of Congress that this program shall be offered to the American Indian communities without 
exacting termination of Federal protection of Indian property or of any other Indian rights as its price; that Indian culture and 
identity shall not be restricted or destroyed; that technical guidance and financial assistance shall be made available; that the 
request for assistance shall come from the Indians themselves after each Indian group has studied itself in terms of its own needs; 
that an impartial effort shall be made to deal with the development of natural resources to maximum capacity, to develop the full 
capabilities of industrial and agricultural production, of improvements in housing, nutrition, clothing, sanitation, and health, and 
of the resettlement on their initiative of individuals and families in other areas; that technical assistance shall be given to 
long-term general, vocational, technical, and professional education to enable American Indians to share fully in our total 
American society and to contribute to it; and that older, revered values shall be respected and used as new forms of living are 
introduced. 


It is further declared to be the sense of Congress that the Secretary of the Interior shall review all programs of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in order to develop its activities to further an American Indian point 4 program, and that he shall report to Congress 
at the earliest possible date his recommendations for such legislation as may be necessary to accomplish the purpose of this 
resolution. 

Finally, it is declared to be the sense of Congress that Federal protection and services shall be ended for any tribe, band, or 
group only when such unit shall have adopted a plan for its organization and operation under State law, and such plan shall 
have been approved by the appropriate State and by the Secretary of the Interior prior to its submission to the Congress. 
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Economic Development 


(1) One year ago we expressed the hope that a bill 
would be introduced in the Congress establishing a long-range 
American Indian Point IV Program. Then Senator Murray 
introduced an appropriate resolution, but it was not enacted. 
Now Senator Murray has introduced S.Con.Res.3, printed in 
full above. We hope that it will be passed by the 85th Con- 


(2) Last year we also called for amendments to the 
Depressed Areas bills to make specific provisions for aid to 
Indians. One of the bills, S.2663, was so amended and passed 
the Senate in that form. It was, however, not considered by 
the House. 

We hope that S.2663 will be reintroduced and passed. 
However, as presently worded it provides that Federal loans 
can be made in a depressed area only if some money is put 
up locally. We believe that this will be impossible on many 
Indian reservations and hope that the bill will be further 
amended to permit the foregoing requirement to be waived 
in the most destitute cases. 


Land Resources 


(3) We have in the past supported bills to solve the 
problem of heirship lands (Indian land in which two or more 
heirs hold undivided interests. As the number of heirs con- 
tinues to multiply, no effective ownership is exercised by any 
one of them.) Bills to readjust Indian land holdings were in- 
troduced in the 84th Congress (S.1373, H.R.4226, H.R.4512). 
We hope that they will be reintroduced and passed and that 
existing loan funds and/or additional Federal funds will be 


authorized to be used to carry the readjustment program into 
effect. 
Home Rule 

(4) The threat of unwanted extension of State control, 
as authorized by Sections 6 and 7 of Public Law 280, 83rd 
Congress, still hangs over niany Indian tribes. A bill to repeal 
those sections (S.51) passed the Senate last year but failed in 
the House. We hope that it will be reintroduced and passed. 
Health 

(5) The Public Health Service has developed a program 
for the improvement of domestic water and sanitation facilities 
on Indian reservations. A bill to authorize this program to be 
carried into effect (H.R.9150) was introduced last year. We 
hope that it will be reintroduced and passed in the 85th 
Congress. 
Education 

(6) During the 84th Congress hearings were held on 
H.R.8484, a bill providing scholarships for deserving Indian 
students. We hope that the 85th Congress will enact a scholar- 
ship program such as was provided by H.R.8484. 





Sponsors of the aforementioned bills were: 


Senator Murray S.Con.Res.3, $.1373, S.51 
Senators Douglas, Kilgore, 5.2663 
Kefauver, McNamara, 
Humphrey, Neely, Mur- 
ray and Kennedy 
Congressman Metcalf 
Congressman Berry 
Congressman Udall 


H.R.4226, H.R.8484 
H.R.4512 
H.R.9150 





AN ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 
1957 


Community Development and Land 


The economic development of reservation areas should 
be the governing goal of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and it 
should be accomplished by the following steps, among others: 

(1) The Bureau and the Department of the Interior 
should request outright repeal of H.Con.Res.108 of the 83rd 
Congress on the ground that the Bureau’s plans for Indian 
economic development cannot be carried out under an out- 
moded Congressional mandate calling for the rapid termination 
of Federal assistance and supervision. 

(2) The Bureau and the Department of the Interior 
should recommend that Congress authorize the American 
Indian Point IV Program spelled out on the reverse of this 
page; and, even prior to such Congressional action, the Bureau 
should recast its own machinery, insofar as that is within its 
administrative power, in order that it may function immedi- 
ately as an American Indian Point IV agency. 

(3) The Bureau should state publicly that its past land 
policies are not consonant with its present plans for Indian 
economic development, and that, pending the economic 
development of Indian areas, it no longer favors the removal 
of Indian land from trust status as rapidly as possible. 

(4) The Bureau should declare an immediate mora- 
torium on sales of Indian land to non-Indians in order to 
stabilize the size of Indian communities, and should use the 
idle cash balance of $7,832,979.29 in the Revolving Credit 
Fund to assist tribes to purchase individual allotments which 
individual Indian owners desire to sell. 


(5) The Bureau should sponsor and promote land ad- 
justment programs, including the purchase of additional lands 
when needed for Indian community development. 

(6) The. Bureau, in evolving plans for the economic 
development of Indian areas, should request the cooperation 
in specific ways of Indian and Indian interest organizations, 
which have asked for such plans and have it in their power to 
further them. 

(7) As part of community development in Indian areas 
and in order to create a wage economy, the Bureau should 
abandon its present policy of making contracts for construc- 
tion, road and similar work to be done on reservations, and 
should employ Indians wherever possible. Similarly, profes- 
sionally trained Indian employees of the Bureau should be 
recalled from posts distant from their home areas and stationed 
where their knowledge may be of service to their own com- 
munities. 

(8) The population figures used by the Bureau to 
measure the need for and numerical success of the Relocation 
Program should be used to measure the need for and success 
of economic development of Indian areas; and Relocation 
quotas and/or maxima should be adjusted annually and pub- 
licly in relation to the increased number of people reservations 
have been made able to support. 


Relocation 


(9) An economic alternative to relocation in industrial 
cities should be provided for the Indian people through the 
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measures described immediately above; and the Relocation 
Program itself should be improved in the specific ways recom- 
mended in this Association’s report, The American Indian 
Relocation Program.* These improvements include redefinition 
of the program as a service to provide adult education; finan- 
cial assistance to Indians to return to reservations under cer- 
tain circumstances; extension of the Relocation Program's 
financial services to include Indians who find steady employ- 
ment in their home States through their own State Employ- 
ment Services; resettlement in cities smaller than Chicago and 
Los Angeles; increased participation in Relocation planning 
by elected tribal officials and by social agencies in the cities to 
which Indians are relocated; insurance that no Indian will be 
forced to relocate because he cannot obtain welfare assistance 
locally; stricter health examinations of families planning 
relocation; more intelligent use in the Relocation cities of the 
community resources upon which relocated Indians will have 
to depend when Relocation Program services are discontinued. 


* The report, already transmitted to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, is available at 50¢ a copy. 


Health 


(10) The United States Public Health Service has, at 
the request of Congress, prepared a report on Indian medical 
care and, pending its release, recommendations for improved 
service will be withheld. The Public Health Service should, 
however, reach an agreement with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
on a definition of eligibility for medical care, in order that 
patients, still tribally enrolled and owning their own trust 
allotments, may not be turned away from Indian hospitals 
because they have been absent from the reservation for a few 
months. Since health education on reservations can play a 
decisive part in the success of a relocation to a large city, the 
United States Public Health Service should also take the 
initiative in offering cooperation to the Bureau’s Relocation 
staff in devising orientation courses for Indians planning 
relocation. 


Cklahoma 


(11) The Bureau of Indian Affairs should make ad- 
ministrative changes and take administrative actions to put into 
effect the 7 points in the following policy for the Oklahoma 
area: 





A POINT IV PROGRAM FOR OKLAHOMA INDIANS 


WHEREAS the Association on American Indian Affairs on April 19, 1956 drew up a statement of policy designated as “An 
American Indian Point IV Program” designed to bring Indian communities up to the level of economic well-being, health, and 
education enjoyed by other communities in the United States; and 


WHEREAS this statement recognized as fundamental the principle of Indian participation and consent in formulating any 
measures under this program; and 


WHEREAS there is urgent need for specific application of this program in Oklahoma, where the forcible disruption of Indian 
tribes half a century ago has left thousands of stranded full-bloods living under szb-human conditions; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED by the Board of Directors of the Association on American Indian Affairs this 20th day of November, 1956 that 
a sound Indian policy for Oklahoma requires the following measures: 


I. The agricultural loan system under the Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act of 1936, which proved so effective in rehabilitating 
Indians of the Five Tribes area until it was abandoned within the past two years, should be restored to all tribes desiring it on both 
sides of the state; and a procedure should be worked out for the associate county agents (assigned to Indian work by the state 
extension service) to supervise its application according to the method formerly employed by the farm management supervisors of 
the Indian service, without any use of quotas as a measure of its success. 

II. The Indian Service should resume its guidance of the Sequoyah Indian Weavers’ Association, which was drezped in 1954. 
The Indians are continuing their work, but they need technical assistance in the marketing, the designing, and the training 
of additional workers. 

Ill. The plans of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to brig industry to Indian communities should be strongiy supported; and 
the vocational training for adult Indians authorized by Public Law 959 should be developed to the fullest possible extent to enable 
them to find local employment. 

IV. The Indians should be encouraged in the productive use of any tribal property that remains to them except where they 
themselves desire termination of tribal ownership; and specifically the former military reservation of Fort Reno should be restored 
to the Cheyennes and Arapahos. 


V. The removal of restrictions from Indian allotments by the Bureau of Indian Affairs should cease except where it is 
clearly for the welfare of the Indian and his family. A policy should be worked out—by recommending legislation if necessary— 
by which it will not be mandatory to sell and use up an Indian’s allotment before he can qualify for old age assistance. 


VI. Opportunity for the expression of Indian opinion through elected tribal officials should continue as long as the Indians 
have peculiar problems; and specifically the Seminoles and the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches should be encouraged to resolve 
their constitutional difficulties through democratic process. 

VII. Meaningless shifts in Indian service personnel should be avoided. Able, dedicated men and women of Oklahoma Indian 
blood or with a long-time knowledge of Oklahoma tribes should remain where their experience makes them the most useful. 
Valuable knowledge and skill and the confidence of the people they serve are lost by moving them to an unfamiliar situation; and 
the strangers who take their place, no matter how able and devoted, are correspondingly handicapped. 
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